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"EX ORIENTE LUX! " 
A REPLY. 

BY AECHIBALD LITTLE. 



The curiously instructive article under the above heading in 
the July number of the Review, written by Mr. Vladimir Holm- 
strem, provides an interesting sketch of the Russian view of the 
Far Eastern question as it affects the United States. It will be 
equally interesting, I trust, to look at the same question from the 
opposite point of view of the Western merchant trading with 
China, and to trace, if we can, to what extent Russian political 
interests in the Far East are reconcilable with the commercial 
interests of the civilized powers who now hold the largest stake 
in the trade of China. 

Mr. Vladimir Holmstrem's appeal to the American people 
is fathered by an introduction from the pen of Prince E. Ookh- 
tomsky, the eloquent annalist of the journey of the present Em- 
peror of Russia, then the Czarewitch, through British India and 
Eastern Asia, seven years ago. This short introduction is of 
special value to the student of Far Eastern politics of the present 
moment, for it indicates the basis upon which recent official 
action by Russia in China is avowedly founded, viz.: (1.) the idea 
of autocracy; (2.) the idea that the culture of the West leads to 
anarchy, (3.) the idea that America must emancipate herself 
from England's political tutelage, and co-operate with Russia 
in China. 

Now, seeing that America is in herself the living embodiment 
of this Western culture which Prince Ookhtomsky so unhesitat- 
ingly condemns, and to which alone Russia is indebted for her 
civilization and influence in the world, it will be seen that logic 
does not play a high part in the Prince's argument. When we 
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bear in mind the extent of his travels, and of his acquaintance 
with European, notably English, literature, one can only ac- 
count for such sentiments by the ultra patriotic wave of Pan* 
Slavism that dominates the conservative Eussians, men who will 
professedly have no part in the accursed thing called Western 
progress, and whose leading spokesman is that notorious re- 
actionary, the present Imperial Minister, M. Pobedonostzeff. 
These are Prince Ookhtomsky's words: 

"May not the culture of the West (or an excess of it) with its pr<H 
nounced individualistic tendencies, leading almost to anarchy, inflicfi 
on the Chinese, these Asiatics who have never known the meaning ofi 
material progress, nor have ever striven for it, the misery of a civilizai 
tion out of harmony with their natural inclinations?" 

Now, to one who knows the Chinese people, a people who, 
though cursed with a corrupt central government, are them* 
selves indefatigably industrious both in agriculture and in useful 
arts, and certainly far more civilized than Kussia, the state- 
ment that the Chinese have never known the meaning of 
material progress nor even striven for it, is too palpably absurd 
to deserve contradiction. The Chinese have progressed steadiljj 
from dynasty to dynasty, as well in peaceful and orderly self- 
government as in material civilization. They are as curious 
about new inventions as any Westerner. Steamers they took to 
almost with enthusiasm; if they were slower to adopt railways, 
this was solely because of the well-justified fear that foreign- 
owned railroads would, among a people helpless from a military 
point of view, accentuate foreign occupation. The country is in- 
tersected by magnificent waterways, and hence railways were not 
the pressing necessities they were in many other countries; but 
the Chinese authorities were gradually introducing them, as fau 
as the poverty of the empire would admit of their doing so with* 
out borrowing foreign capital, long before the time when the Jap- 
anese war with its outrageous indemnity forced them to throw 
themselves, almost unreservedly, into the arms of Western 
financiers, and rendered the hasty development of the Empire un- 
der foreign administration a capital necessity in order to enable 
it to pay off its foreign indebtedness. The real point with Eussia 
is: Are these administrators to be of the nationality of those 
powers who have for years long past had the trade of China in 
their hands — Britons, Germans, and Americans, chiefly — or are 
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these to be superseded by Russians, the latest comers upon the 
field? 

The Prince proceeds: 

"The dominant factor in the history of Russia's past is the influence 
of Asia. ... In common with her we have created the idea of auto- 
cracy (which has nothing in common with the Caesarism of the West); 
it is an idea that pervades all Asia and is as the breath of life to her." 

All of us who know China, the leading and most popu- 
lous country in Asia, and whose Empire, leaving out Siberia, cov- 
ers, two-thirds of that vast continent, know that the life-breath of 
its prosperity is precisely its independence of autocracy. Though 
in name a despotism, the Emperor is little more than a figure- 
head; all official appointments are nominally in his hands and 
his decrees are regarded almost as divine, the "Son of Heaven," 
like the Pope of Rome, being looked upon as God's Vice-regent 
on earth; but he has not like the Czar of Russia an army of docile 
Tchinovnihs to see his decrees carried out, and to worry and 
oppress the people. A Chinaman, unless in the rare instances 
when he is entrapped into a lawsuit or caught as a criminal, may 
spend his whole life without ever crossing an official. In the 
cities, he has neither license tax, nor house tax, nor municipal 
rate to trouble him. No tax collector calls at his door. He is 
free to trade and travel where he will; passports are unknown. 
He settles his disputes by the arbitration of his own voluntarily 
supported guilds. A nominal land-tax, a customs' entry tax of 
five per cent, ad valorem, and a transit tax, or lihin, of two and 
a half per cent., together with the produce of the government salt 
monopoly, are estimated to burden the Chinaman with an an- 
nual contribution amounting to less than half a dollar per head, 
as against an exaction from the far poorer Russian people of some 
five dollars per head. In 'short, Russia is a real autocracy. 
China, on the other hand, is a democracy in all but name, and 
this democracy has been gradually evolved and fought for in the 
course of centuries, having started over two thousand years 
ago from the point which Russia has now reached in her emerg- 
ence from feudal barbarism. China may, in short, be said to 
have reached the point toward which the Russian people are 
only tending, with many painful struggles yet to be passed 
through; and to suppose that "the idea of autocracy is the 
breath of life" to the Chinese is to put back the clock two 
thousand years. 
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Finally, we come to the point that "America should emanci- 
pate herself from England's political tutelage, veiled though it 
be in guise of cousinly friendship. The Chinese question, the 
touchstone of this friendship, has already displayed the duplicity 
of the English, etc." What this exactly means it is difficult to 
say. America has never shown any disposition to place herself 
under England's tutelage, except in so far as she has inherited 
her language and her common law from the same British ancestry. 
In China, she may be said to have followed England's lead, in 
sharing in the advantages consequent upon the original opening 
up of the country by England, much as England followed America 
when her merchants settled themselves in Japan, as a consequence 
of the opening up of that country by the treaty enforced upon the 
Japanese through Commodore Perry in 1857. But we fail to see any 
duplicity on one side or the other in cases where no interference 
with the rights of others is effected and where all obtain equal priv- 
ileges. The duplicity is with those European powers who, under the 
guise of philanthropy, aim at excluding their neighbors by the 
establishment of preferential rights for themselves. That 
America should suicidally support Eussia in the latter policy, as 
against uniting in the free cosmopolitan policy of England in 
China, is a supposition almost too childish for controversy. The 
only question for America to decide is: How far is it wise for her 
to abandon her present expectant policy in the Far East, and to 
actively interest herself in the international struggle of which 
the Chinese metropolis has unwittingly become the distracted 
centre? 

For there is little doubt that events in China are hurrying 
to a crisis, and that every nation that would safeguard its interests 
in the face of such a crisis must decide on a course of action, 
form a definite policy and be prepared to meet eventualities that 
all can foresee. 

If, then, America answers the question we have posed above 
in the affirmative, and abandons her present expectant attitude, 
Bhall she throw in her lot in China with Russia, or the contrary? 
Shall she work on her own account in favor of the "open door?" 

Americans who read Mr. Holmstrem's article on the Russian 
side and who have read Lord Charles Beresford's "China and 
the Powers" in the May number of the Review, may well feel 
flattered at the way in which the two great rival powers of mod- 
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ern Asia have descended into the arena to court and win the fa- 
vor of the Great Republic. "Codlin is the friend," says the 
Russian writer, and he proceeds to show up the villainy and the 
duplicity of her would-be friend, Short. It is well to see our- 
selves as others see us, and it is a good thing for an Englishman to 
be reminded once more that the leading Russians — those who 
guide the inert masses of the ignorant, peaceful Russian people, 
profess to hold precisely the same suspicion of our motives and 
the same dread of our actions as we assuredly hold of theirs. 
Doubtless, such suspicions are not without some foundation on 
either side; where they are groundless, it is better for both sides 
to clear them up and so pave the way to a better common un- 
derstanding. It is because we are anxious to see a general inter- 
national understanding brought about in regard to China, that 
we propose to make an attempt to expose the many fallacies upon 
which Mr. Holmstrem's suspicions of our motives are founded, 
and so vindicate British policy in China from the indictment he 
brings against it. 

Mr. Holmstrem begins: "I shall now demonstrate that in the 
Chinese question England has already outwitted the Americans." 
The alleged self-styled demonstration that follows is by no means 
clear; but a few quotations may serve to show the gist of the 
writer's arguments. Thus he denies all sincerity in England's 
cry for the "open door" and "equal opportunities." He tells us: 

"The banner with the 'open door' inscribed upon it, which England 
waves so furiously before the eyes of the desired anti-Russian concert 
of powers, is nothing else but the scarlet cape of the Spanish bull- 
fighter, which is meant to blind the bull and make him an easy prey to 
the aggressor. It only affords England the opportunity of plundering 
China elsewhere as much as her heart can wish." 

• Now, this is certainly a novel view of the "open door" policy, 
which could hardly enter the head of any one but a guileless 
Russian. As facts are truer guides than theories, let us look at 
the facts anent England's and Russia's action touching the open 
door in the past. Our first war with China, due to the arrogance 
of the Imperial Commissioner Lin in refusing to meet and dis- 
cuss matters with the British Superintendents of Trade, Lord 
Napier and Sir George Elliott, resulted in the Treaty of Nan- 
king, signed in 1842. This treaty stipulated for the opening 
up to foreign trade of the coast ports of Canton, Swatow, Amoy, 
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Ningpo and Shanghai, long known as the "Five Treaty Ports," 
as well as for an indemnity to the merchants whose property had 
been arbitrarily destroyed at Canton. Otherwise the loss to the 
Chinese, except in prestige, was small. Hongkong, a rocky, bar- 
ren island off the coast, some twelve miles square in area and of 
no material value to the Chinese, was ceded to England and by 
her made a free port open to all, and was thus the first object 
lesson in the "open door" in China. Some years passed before 
its value as a depot for the China trade became apparent; so 
much so that its abandonment was openly advocated by more 
than one of its early governors. The "Five Ports" were opened 
to all "foreigners," without distinction, for trade and residence, 
and would-be settlers in them had to make their own bargains 
for land and dwellings, needless to say at fancy prices, and set- 
tle down in the outskirts of the five cities as best they could. 
The Chinese were the real gainers by the treaty: the five cities 
rapidly increased in wealth and importance, under the golden 
touch of foreign capital and energy — oases of prosperity in the 
desert of general stagnation that seems to have invaded the 
once rich empire in the wake of the Manchu conquest of 1644. 
Outside of the British, other governments paid little or no atten- 
tion to Chinese affairs at this period, although their nationals, 
mainly German and American, gladly took advantage of the 
opening made by Britain and were freely welcomed in the new 
treaty ports and in the colony of Hongkong: their ships soon 
took possession of the lion's share in the coasting trade that now 
sprang up, and their merchants ranked equally with the British 
in importance. 

So matters went on for fifteen years, trade steadily progress- 
ing to the enrichment of "foreigner" and native alike, when the 
latent animosity of the Chinese officials again broke into flame. 
The treaty of 1842 had been forced upon the Chinese govern- 
ment against its will, and although the Chinese people concerned, 
traders by instinct and education, rejoiced in the prosperity 
brought to their doors, the Mandarins sulked. They tried in 
their feeble way to restrict intercourse as much as possible. 
They refused to allow any "barbarian" to defile the sacred city 
of Canton with his presence; they never discouraged, even if they 
did not encourage, isolated murders of Englishmen who went be- 
yond the limits of the "factories" in Canton, some on boating, 
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some on shooting trips. Memorials went up to the throne, stat- 
ing that the "foreign barbarians" were draining the country of 
its wealth. Constant sources of friction sprang up, which it was 
impossible to induce successive Viceroys to attempt to quell; re- 
quests for attention to, much more for compensation for, wrongs 
inflicted upon British subjects, met with only evasive answers; 
until, after years of patience, as is the way with our government, 
hostilities had to be resorted to. The Viceroy, Yeh Min-Chen, 
was taken prisoner and sent to Calcutta, where he died. Can- 
ton was captured and ransomed for a million dollars. The for- 
eign "factories," or settlement outside the walls, were destroyed 
by the mob; the foreign residents fled to Hongkong and to the 
neighboring Portuguese settlement of Macao. The Chusan is- 
lands, off Mngpo, were seized. The war, so-called, dragged on, 
failing the appointment by the Chinese of a plenipotentiary to 
make peace; until, at last in 1859, the Central Government de- 
cided to send a plenipotentiary to treat; whereupon the British 
government on their side sent an envoy, with an escorting fleet, 
to Tientsin to meet him. The fleet fell into a trap. Heavy 
guns from the Taku forts were accurately trained upon the chan- 
nel (it was asserted at the time by Eussian help); Admiral Hope 
suffered a defeat, with the loss of four hundred men, and no 
settlement was come to. It was on this occasion that the Ameri- 
can Commodore Tatnall helped to pick up the wounded British, 
and made use of the since famous saying, "Blood is thicker than 
water." 

In the following year, the French joined with us in sending 
an expedition to Peking. The Taku forts were destroyed, the 
Peiho River was forced, Peking was captured, the Emperor Hien- 
feng fled to Mongolia, the beautiful Summer Palace was unfor- 
tunately burned and its treasures ransacked, as punishment for 
Chinese treachery in torturing and murdering the party sent 
out with Sir Harry Parkes under a flag of truce. In the end, a 
fresh treaty of perpetual peace and good will was signed by Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros, on behalf of the Anglo-French, and by 
Prince Kung, on behalf of the Chinese. This peace has now been 
happily kept for forty years by Great Britain, but was broken by 
the French in 1885. 

The new treaty stipulated for the opening of three new 
Treaty Ports on the "Great River" — Chinkiang, Kinkiang and 
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Hankow — and for three new Coast Ports in the North — Chefoo, 
Tientsin and Muchwang. The British government now for the 
first time stipulated for fixed concessions, or the setting apart of a 
plot of land, averaging less than a square mile, ,on the out- 
skirts of the respective towns opened. The owners of the land 
upon which these concessions were situated, land mostly sub- 
merged at high water, were handsomely paid for their rights. 
The land was ceded to the Crown; and after being laid out in 
half acre building lots, was leased, by the medium of the Brit- 
ish Consulate established in each port, to all comers, irrespective 
of nationality. Later on, municipal councils of the residents of 
all nationalities were formed for the purpose of policing the new 
settlements, laying out roads, drainage, planting, building bunds 
and quays for shipping; until now these aforetime swamps form 
oases of order, verdure and a wealth of architecture in the midst 
of wildernesses of Chinese dirt, poverty and decay. In the so-call- 
ed British settlement of Hankow, situated six hundred miles up 
the Yangtse Biver, as a consequence of the decay of the Chinese 
tea trade with England and the growth of that with Bussia, 
the bulk of the river frontage and the handsomest mercantile 
establishments are owned by Eussians, who find no difficulty in 
co-operating with their British and German fellow-citizens on 
the concessions, and in working together for the common good. 
This is a part of what Mr. Holmstrem, endeavoring to throw 
dust in the eyes of the American people, styles "the annexation 
by the British of all the principal elements of the social life of 
China, of all the branches of her industry, trade and administra- 
tion, thus instituting a practical, if not a theoretical, protectorate 
of Great Britain over the whole of China." It will be interest- 
ing to note, by contrast, what the Bussian government has done 
in this same Hankow, since it recently set to work, avowedly to 
arrest the not unnatural growth of British influence in China. 

Owing to the influx of foreign nationalities into the strictly 
limited British concession at Hankow, English merchants settled 
there found it to their advantage to gain more room for their 
factories, by purchasing direct from Chinese owners land outside 
the Concession. The title-deeds for these lands were duly sealed 
by the Chinese Governor of Hankow and subsequently, in due 
course, registered by the British Consul, as far back as the sixties. 
In 1897, the Bussian government came upon the scene and com- 
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pelled the pliable Chinese government to cede them this land, 
for a separate Bussian concession, saying: "Leave us to settle 
with the British." They obtained the grant of the land, and 
then landed Cossacks to turn the unfortunate British mer- 
chants out of their property. The British government, anxious 
to remain on friendly terms with Bussia, refrained from answer- 
ing force by force, as they would have been justified in doing, 
and is now limiting its efforts to the obtaining of pecuniary com- 
pensation for these arbitrary ejectments. Yet Mr. Holmstrem 
tells his American readers that "siding with England will mean 
the destruction of China by revolutionary methods." It is in- 
structive to contemplate the analogy and the contrasts in the 
condition of the two vast empires of Bussia and China. The 
population of both is mainly composed of a poor, hardworking, 
peaceably disposed peasantry, but governed by corrupt and un- 
scrupulous officials, who are constantly leading the peace-loving 
peoples they rule over into troubles and adventures which only 
end in increasing their poverty. The civilian Chinaman, like the 
ordinary civilian Bussian, is an exceptionally quiet, peaceful in- 
dividual; he knows little of and cares still less for politics, which, 
he considers, his superiors are paid to attend to. Yet turn a 
Bussian into a Tehinovnik, or a Chinese into a Kwan, and his 
natural amiability and honesty seem to be at once unaccountably 
transformed into the opposite qualities of oppression and deceit. 
Certain it is, in any case, that Anglo-Saxon methods do not 
square with those of Bussia; and the inference is that we, who 
are convinced that the "open door" with equality of opportun- 
ity is the best policy for China and the best for all foreign na- 
tions who desire to have purely trading relations with her, would 
do well to unite in a pacific endeavor to maintain this policy. 

Another of Mr. Holmstrem's grotesque statements, of the 
falsity of which we propose to give one more instance, is the fol- 
lowing: 

" The ideas of Prince Ookhtomsky and the measures proposed by the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid (American missionary in North China), as representing 
respectively Russia and the United States, are conservative in the best 
application of the word; they aim at the welfare of an independent 
nation, while on the other hand the English schemes are revolutionary 
in theory and meant to be carried out by violence in order to pander to 
the lust of the English for gain and conquest." 

The instance is this. Niuchwang, as one of the Treaty Ports, 
vol. clxix — no. 514. 22 
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possesses a branch of the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, at 
which the treaty tariff of five per cent, ad valorem is payable on 
all imported merchandise, including railway material. The lim- 
its of these Treaty Ports are everywhere strictly defined, and 
no cargo is allowed to be shipped or discharged outside of them. 
Last year, Russian vessels, laden with railway and other ma- 
terial, entered the port of Niuchwang and were requested to 
conform to the official Customs' regulations. The vessels there- 
upon proceeded to land their cargo outside the port, in defiance 
of the rules which the Commissioner of Customs, without 
arms at his back, was unable to enforce. Which, in this case, 
was the conservative and which the revolutionary method? 
Would any other power, having treaties with China, have thus 
set at defiance the constituted authorities of the country? 
Truly, in quoting Mr. Holmstrem's absurd conception of British 
policy in China, we are compelledto say: "Mutato nomine de te 
f alula narratur." This same Niuchwang has special interest for 
Americans, as being the leading port of entry in China of 
American cotton goods. Opened originally, as we have seen, 
by the efforts of British statesmanship, two-thirds of its trade 
is in American goods, and it is a significant fact that, upon the 
British government's recently endeavoring to settle outstand- 
ing disputes with Bussia in regard to railway concessions in 
Northern China, by a convention which should stipulate for 
equal rates fpr all by the proposed railroads, Bussia then re- 
fused to be bound by a promise that on her railways in China 
she would not distinguish against non-Bussian merchandise by 
preferential rates. (Vide British Blue Book, "Affairs in China.") 
We have seen that, in the treaty made with China by the 
Anglo-French plenipotentaries as a consequence of the war of 
1860, barring a small pecuniary indemnity, no exclusive ad- 
vantages whatever were taken by the two powers who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day, and many of whose citizens had 
been treacherously murdered by the Chinese in cold blood. 
Not so, however, with Russia. Russia — of which Mr. Holmstrem 
writes, "The independence and integrity of China is a funda- 
mental principle of Russian policy in Asia" — did not hesitate to 
take advantage of China's weakness at the time to advance her 
frontier one thousand miles to the Southeast, and to absorb the 
Amur Valley and Northern Manchuria down to the Korean 
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frontier. And again, quite recently, posing as the protector of 
China, Russia turned the Japanese out of the Liaotung peninsula 
and subsequently seized the peninsula herself, including the naval 
depot of Port Arthur; thus converting the only naval fortress 
owned by the Chinese into a Russian possession and thereby ad- 
vancing her frontier down to the gulf of Pechili and threatening 
the very existence of the Chinese empire by rendering Peking un- 
tenable. The practical proposition made by England, that 
the terminus of the Siberian railway should be a Treaty Port 
open to all, was scouted by Russia. Is this what Mr. Holmstrem 
has in mind when he writes: 

"Such a humane interpretation of the idea of business, as bringing 
fresh power and salvation to people, commends itself to the Russian 
mind; hitherto we have been accustomed to see 'business' interpreted 
in the English sense of rapine and slavery— economic and political — 
the famous murder for gain!" 

The truth is that, when Russia changed the- plan of her Si- 
berian railway, and, instead of making its terminus in an ice-free 
port on the Pacific, as was the original intention, decided to pro- 
long it into the gulf of Pechili and make the terminus in 
Chinese territory, she found the region already in commercial 
occupation of other nations — England, Germany and America — 
and was unable to take up exclusive privileges there without in- 
terfering with treaty rights already acquired there by other 
powers. Hence this furious outburst of spleen and misstatement, 
as displayed in the egregious article we are reviewing. The 
Chinese Maritime Customs, a cosmopolitan institution, at pres- 
ent presided over by Sir Robert Hart, a service which has to- 
tally reformed the collection of duties and for the first time in 
its history provided the central government of China with a re- 
liable revenue, was as a red rag to the Russian bull; hence one 
of Russia's first moves, when she came into the field, was to 
manoeuvre for the supercession of the present Inspector-General 
of Customs by a Russian. 

Again, Cnina had already commenced tentatively to build 
railways with her own capital — a natural and not unpraiseworthy 
ambition — and had already in this way constructed a most suc- 
cessful line from Shanhaikwan to Tientsin and Peking, under 
the engineering superintendence of a capable railroad man, Mr. 
Kinder. Mr. Kinder had served the Chinese government well 
and faithfully, and for far less pay than such valuable services 
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would command in Europe or America. But he must forsooth be 
ousted to make room for a Russian, and the Chinese, loth as they 
were to part with their old and tried servant, would have had no al- 
ternative but to dismiss him at Eussian dictation, had not the out- 
cry at this contemplated injustice been so great that the British 
government, notoriously loth to interfere in what it is pleased to 
consider private affairs, was compelled at last to put its foot 
down and support Mr. Kinder, whereat the Chinese government 
felt emboldened to refuse the Russian demand. This is another 
instance of how, in Mr. Holmstrem's words, Russia would guard 
China: "We are an Asiatic power and as such must guard 
the East, because its consolidation means our own consolida- 
tion." Whatever this enigmatical phrase may mean, it assured- 
ly does not point to the "open door," nor can we see in it an 
argument to induce America to give up endeavoring to main- 
tain the policy qf the open door and, instead, to join hands with 
Russia in thwarting a policy profitable to all who have purely 
commercial, as opposed to territorial, designs upon the empire 
of China. 

It is unfortunate that the British government should have 
acceded to the suggestion of the Chinese and 'consented to the 
occupation of Wei-hai-wei, as a counterpoise to the Russian oc- 
cupation of Port Arthur and to the German occupation of Kiao- 
Chao Bay. This occupation, valueless as it is to England, is 
undoubtedly a contradiction to the policy of the open door, and 
in so far is wrong in principle. Notwithstanding that the lease 
of this place forte from China in no way affects freedom of trade, 
it is an instance of the opportunist policy now unfortunately 
popular, chiefly because it avoids the necessity of planning out 
and executing a definite line of conduct in any course of circum- 
stances. It would, I have always contended, have been better to 
risk the wrath of Russia, and leave our ships moored in Port 
Arthur last summer, and so have reserved for the Chinese, to 
whom it then belonged and by whose permission our ships were 
there, their last remaining fortress. This was not done and 
Wei-hai-wei was taken: But Wei-hai-wei, unlike Port Arthur, is 
no fortress in the modern sense, and it is not likely that the Brit- 
ish government will spend the millions necessary to make it one. 
It can only be useful in the event of a war with Russia, which no 
one contemplates. Should such a calamity occur, however, it 
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would be easy enough to gain a footing there or elsewhere in the 
North when the time came. The motive of the Chinese, in of- 
fering us Wei-hai-wei, must have been to keep France and Russia 
out, or, probably, to embroil us with Russia. In any ease we 
should have done better to arrange with China to leave the place 
in the hands of the Japanese who originally held it. 

The non-alienation of the Yangtse Valley, mutually agreed 
upon by the British and Chinese governments, arouses the unmiti- 
gated wrath of Mr. Holmstrem, and forms the main theme of his 
argument and appeal to the Americans to beware of being out- 
witted by the perfidy and rapacity of the English. Now, what 
does this non-alienation treaty really mean? It means simply 
the maintenance of the status quo as long as China is able to 
defend it; but that if some other power, taking advantage of 
China's weakness, should invade the Yangtse Valley, we should 
have the right of protesting. The power of preventing it we 
should be free to exercise in any case, and we need no treaty 
to attain it. Whether we should exercise it is doubtful, if we 
may take as a precedent, the similar stipulation made by the British 
government in regard to the "Shan" state of Kianghung on the 
Yunnan border. This the Chinese were compelled to hand 
over to France, with whose Tonquin conquests it is now incor- 
porated. In this case, our treaty with China turned out to be 
not worth the paper it was written on; and so undoubtedly will 
it be, if the occasion ever arises, with our famous treaty regard- 
ing the Yangtse Valley. 

Now, it is the prospect of the possible alienation of this re- 
gion, the main seat of our trade in China, that exercises the 
mind of British writers upon the China question. We cannot 
get over the fact, which is so exasperating to Mr. Holmstrem 
that England by her trade has, and deserves to have, a preponder- 
ating influence in China. How long her trade will continue to 
preponderate is doubtful; but it is the plain duty of every one 
who, like myself, is engaged in that trade to endeavor to preserve 
it and, seeing that every step in advance that the Russian 
Colossus has made in Asia has resulted in the relentless shut- 
ting out of British and American manufactures, as well as Brit- 
ish and American missionaries, from each fresh area annexed, 
we, who have watched this ominous progress during long resi- 
dence in the East, are impelled to tell the truth and to warn 
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our countrymen and allied trading nations of the inevitable re- 
sult of the invasion of China by Eussia. Hence the unconcealed 
wrath of the writer of "Ex Oriente Lux" with those who inno- 
cently attempt to throw light on the Far Eastern problem. Lord 
Charles Beresford is denounced as having been sent on a secret 
mission, the result of which, had he been a secret envoy, he 
would certainly not have given to the world, and to Russia, es- 
pecially, as he has done in his well known "Break-up of China." 
A Russian cannot get out of his head the fact, true in his own 
country, that all who speak and write authoritatively speak with 
authority, little knowing how difficult we find it to gain from 
our government the hearing we strive for. Thus again speaking 
of Lord Charles' mission, Mr. Holmstrem writes: 

"He was but an emissary, he has fulfilled a mission not wholly self- 
imposed, and behind him stand such men as Colquhoun and Archibald 
Little, who may be regarded as men expressing the mind of the British 
Government, as the Admiral is one of their men of action." 

I should not have taken such pains to quote Mr. Holm- 
strem's arguments, nor have thus endeavored to controvert them 
in detail, but for the fact that prominence has been given to 
them in an international organ like the Nobth American Re- 
view, whose influence is such as to weigh upon the decisions 
of thinking men on both sides of the Atlantic. I am therefore 
anxious that its readers should have all sides of the question 
before them — and especially with regard to the Yangtse Valley, 
which England is represented as trying to annex. As a matter 
of fact, the British government has not taken a single step point- 
ing to annexation, it has not defined its area nor has it seized an 
inch of its territory: its gunboats occasionally ascend the Great 
River, but so do those of all other nations. "When I passed 
through Hankow last summer, a Russian man-of-war was con- 
spicuous, moored off the so-called British, but really cosmopolitan, 
settlement. I have suggested, it is true, in despair of seeing 
the integrity of China, for which I have long and ardently 
pleaded, continuing to be upheld — since the seizure of Manchuria 
by Russia and of Shantung by Germany — that England should 
car-mark the Yangtse Valley as her "sphere of interest" be- 
fore other powers, notably France, who, with Russia, is making 
ceaseless efforts to acquire exclusive rights there, should have 
shut us out. I am Jingo enough to desire that, if there is to 
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be a fight over China, England shall not be out of it. I do not 
believe in abdicating where we have long held prescriptive rights; 
and hence my advice, ("veiled sentences," Mr. Holmstrem calls 
them), in a recent number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, that 
if all other European nations have determined to partition China 
and our pacific remonstrances (in favor of the "open door") are 
of no avail, then that it is the duty of the government to 
see that Britain takes her share, if only as a stake and means of 
bargain for the open door; but I added, and this Mr. Holm- 
strem does not quote: 

"The open door all round is a true, clear policy; it is humane, just 
to the Chinese, and in the interest of every nation that seeks trade 
and intercourse with the Chinese, with no ulterior motives of prefer- 
ential advantages for itself. The nations who now hold the lion's 
share of the China trade are deeply interested in upholding the status 
quo, and it ought not to be beyond the powers of diplomacy to bring 
about an agreement between them to resist farther aggression upon 
China, and to compel the Russians to keep the door open, even in 
Manchuria, on the terms of our treaties with China. A joint protec- 
torate by these nations, not a political interference, but an assurance 
against outside aggression, should meet the case if it can be brought 
about." 

Unhappily any such combination to save the venerable sur- 
vival from antiquity which appeals so strongly to the cultured 
imagination, as does the tottering empire of China, both as an 
object of antiquarian interest and as a potentiality of unlimited 
tiade, now appears an Utopian dream. It may not always be so, if 
we can persuade others to share our views; if we cannot do so, 
nothing is left for us but to protect our interests as best we 
may and thus, though I for one do not think it likely, the occu- 
pation of the Yangtse Valley may yet come within the sphere of 
practical politics, which it certainly has not done to-day. Even 
if it should do so, it will still mean the "open door" to all, as far 
as trade is concerned, as against the closed doors of all Kus- 
sian and French annexations to date in Eastern Asia. Hence 
the interest of America, if she wishes to keep the door open to 
her trade in China, in giving, at least, her moral support to 
those who are struggling to the best of their ability to controvert 
the opposite alternative of preferential railway rates and pref- 
erential tariffs generally. 

Fortunately, the Americans resident in China and those who 
are familiar with the subject are all on our side. The Ameri- 
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can Asiatic Association and the British China Association march 
hand-in-hand toward a common object — the upholding of our 
treaties in China and the maintenance of the status quo. Only 
last winter in Shanghai, the union of the American and the Brit- 
ish, supported too by the German residents, has been successful 
in foiling the intrigues of the French, unwisely backed by Rus- 
sia, against the extension of the area of the cosmopolitan settle- 
ment. This is what Mr. Holmstrem aparently alludes to as the 
"English advance from Shanghai," adding that "English schemes 
are revolutionary in theory and meant to be carried out by vio- 
lence in order to pander to the lust of the English for gain and 
conquest." Now, it cannot be too generally known that, al- 
though the square mile of land that was assigned for British resi- 
dence by the Chinese in 1842 was originally a settlement exclu- 
sively British, yet a few years later (I think in 1848) the British 
government abandoned the exclusive jurisdiction under Consul 
Balfour, and started it as the cosmopolitan settlement with 
municipal rule, but under Chinese sovereignty, which it seems hap- 
pily destined to remain for all time to come. And it was fortunate 
for the world that our government of the day (Lord Palmerston) 
inaugurated this liberal policy; as, by so doing, they provided an 
object lesson in international combination for the common good, 
quite unique of its kind, which may some day provide a pre- 
cedent for common international action on a larger scale — 

"When the battle-flag is furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world." 

For there is no necessary conflict of international interests 
in China: the field is so immense that there is room for the oc- 
cupation of all the spare capital of both Europe and America, 
for a century to come, in exploiting the undeveloped resources 
of the huge Chinese empire. Let everybody, without regard to 
nationality, be authorized to work at any mining or railroad 
scheme for which he can produce the oona fide capital, and the 
next capitalist on the scene would still find work to do. So 
far, in all the concessions granted, Chinese interests have been 
thoroughly safe-guarded. In fact, China is the main beneficiary 
under them; for all the work done and the capital invested re- 
vert to the Chinese government after a term more or less short. 
Russia alone forms an exception, in having insisted on the right 
to build railways on Chinese territory which remain under 
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her exclusive control, and it is these railways that form a men- 
ace both to Europeans and Chinese, to the latter politically, and 
to the former commercially. It is, too, a significant fact that, 
to the opposition of Russia, allied with France, should have been 
due the delay in the much needed extension of the cosmopolitan 
settlement at Shanghai. This extension was a necessity, not easily 
appreciated by those unfamiliar with the conditions under which 
Shanghai exists. The settlement is administered by a Municipal 
Council, elected annually from among the cosmopolitan resi- 
dents, and the result is the enjoyment, within this square mile, 
of all the amenities of Western civilization. But, Shanghai hav- 
ing become the commercial metropolis of China, populous sub- 
urbs have grown up around the privileged district outside of 
municipal rule: their insanitary condition is a menace to the 
health of the overcrowded "settlement" and hence their incor- 
poration is a vital necessity which has at last, after many years 
of weary waiting, been officially acknowledged. This is the 
game of "grab" which Mr. Holmstrem so virtuously deprecates. 
The truth is that wherever men of Caucasian race congregate in 
the East, expansion is a necessity and by no means a "lust of 
conquest." "Foreign settlements" bring wealth and prosperity 
tc previously decaying regions; by our enterprise we "foreigners" 
attract population which threatens to crowd us out; Asiatic con- 
ditions arise under which the European in hot climates cannot 
exist, and extension follows to the great benefit of native and 
European alike. This applies equally to the "Hongkong exten- 
sion" formed by the recent cession of Kow-loong, which "formid- 
able advance" our author is never tired of citing as the latest in- 
stance of "English rapine and slavery — the famous murder for 
gain." 

The catchpenny statement that England is the inveterate 
enemy of America and ever scheming to injure her, is too absurd 
to merit contradiction. The argument that ''both countries, 
(Russia and America) afford opportunities for liberty in the 
highest sense of the word, as founded on genuine equality of 
rights and certainly realize this idea more than any other coun- 
try," will certainly be derided, as far as Russia is concerned. 
The more specious argument that "it was from Asia that the 
glorious principles of truth, of faith and of love were sent into 
the world for the salvation of mankind," and that hence "the 
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Americans must look far back and far into the Asiatic East in 
order to shape their progress," may be true if it means that 
they should take the teaching of the Saviour as their guide in 
politics, but not if, as Mr. Holmstrem's further remarks would 
appear to indicate, it means that they should re-baptise them- 
selves in the civilization of China, and that "the American 
democracy itself, in order to be something whole and undivided, 
must keep in touch with the spiritual forces which are the symbol 
of unity — yea, which are unity itself — and which underlay 
that ancient civilization." The conclusion is "that if America 
would be true to herself and to her noble traditions she must 
come over to our side and accept the Eastern conception," for 
" we have common foes bent on mischief, as Americans will soon 
realize on their own continent; it would be well for us to 
reach one another a helping hand where needed." 

Flattering as it may be to the Great Republic to have on hand 
two suitors for her favor like Eussia and Great Britain, I Jo not 
fear that she can long hesitate in deciding whose policy in Asia 
best promotes her interests; whether China should be developed 
under Eussian autocracy or under conditions of free competition 
for all, as it will be wherever British influence predominates. 
Idealists, like Mr. Stead, see only the good side of Eussian aims 
and civilization, but practical men of business feel the pressure of 
her exclusive commercial policy and dread the arbitrary rule of 
her officials. There are two Eussias, a liberal, peaceful Russia, 
and an aggressive, despotic Eussia. The latter is now in the 
ascendant, and we have cause to fear its action in China. No 
one knows better than do Russian publicists and politicians that 
the British Premier, Lord Salisbury, spoke the truth when he 
said a year ago in the House of Lords: "If I am asked what is our 
policy in China, it is the maintenance of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Empire and its guidance in the paths of reform." 
All nations have been invited to join us in upholding this integ- 
rity; had Russia been sincere in her protestations, she would have 
promptly joined us in protecting the Empire from outside aggres- 
sions. Germany could not then have seized Kiao-chao, and Man- 
churia would not have been lost to China. Possibly, we may yet, 
with the moral support of America, succeed in upholding what is 
still left of the integrity of the tottering Empire. 

The fact of the matter is, as a Russian writer in the London 
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Daily Mail has recently pointed out, that Russia is passing 
through a crisis at the present moment. 

"The dark spirits collected round the throne by the late Emperor 
are still there, but the leaden hand that gave to their actions some uni- 
formity, is gone, and at present we have, instead of one irresponsible 
potentate, quite a number of them. The main feature of the foreign 
policy of Russia is to press in the direction of the line of least resist- 
ance. The pushing Russian foreign policy is mainly due to financial 
considerations. The mass of the population is ruined, consequently the 
internal market is going down. Therefore, all the tendencies and hopes 
of Russian financiers are fixed upon transferring the center of gravity 
of taxation from agriculture to manufacturing industry, and thus saving 
the State Budget. M. Witte is artificially feeding and rearing that in- 
dustry, and in the meantime foreign markets are being hastily created 
by means of all kinds of annexations, and then safeguarded from for- 
eign competition. The success of this financial policy depends on 
whether M. Witte succeeds in strengthening the capitalistic productive- 
ness of the manufacturing industry, before the financial crisis arising 
out of the ruin of the agricultural population comes. M. Witte is showing 
signs of alarm that he will not succeed. He has already exhausted all 
the means at his disposal for keeping up the balance. All the tricks 
for favorably arranging the items of the State Budget on paper have 
been resorted to; direct and indirect taxation have reached their high- 
est possible point, and yet the danger of having to wind up the next 
budget with a deficit is staring M. Witte in the face." 

Russia is in the cruel position of having to ship away the food 
products of her impoverished peasantry at home, in order to meet 
her heavy commitments abroad, and pay the inexorable interest 
of her extravagant loans in foreign lands; yet the forward party, 
who have the ear of the Czar, are constantly pushing her into 
fresh ventures and fresh extravagances in pursuit of fresh annexa- 
tions. She reminds one of a bankrupt, before his exposure, 
plunging into reckless speculation, hoping, while his credit lasts, 
that a fortunate coup may bring him round; if not, the inevitable 
deluge. In such circumstances, one would think that Russia 
would be glad to arrest her ambition and come to an amicable ar- 
rangement with the Western Powers in regard to the position of 
China, and cease to block the way in Peking when Germany or 
England attempts to put through fresh industrial enterprises. 
Russia herself can do nothing without borrowed money: foreign 
capital is her last resource, and "M. Witte does his best to lure 
it to Russia with the prospect of mulcting it in the near future." 
As regards America, her interests in China, so far, have not 
suffered. Her trade still flourishes. The door for her imports 
into Manchuria and Shantung has not yet been shut, though 
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there is no guarantee that it will not be closed in the near future. 
France has already closed the door in the South, in Tonkin, and 
imposes a differential transit tax of ten per cent, on American goods 
crossing her border on their way from the free port and depdt of 
Hongkong to the still Chinese province of Yunnan. Americans 
have secured a concession for one of the best trunk lines of rail- 
way in China — that from Canton, in the South, to Hankow, in the 
heart of the Yangtse Valley — and it is thus doubly in the interest 
of America to join in keeping the Yangtse Valley open, together 
with such remainder of the eighteen great provinces of China 
proper, and her outlying dependencies, as still remains free. As 
for Mr. Holmstrem's tirades against England, they remind us of 
nothing so much as of the old Italian proverb, "The offender 
never pardons." 

Archibald Little. 



